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Editorial Notes 


Dillard University 


Wun the combination of Straight College and New Orleans 
University was announced in 1935, Negro educators hoped that 
the new institution, to be known as Dillard University, would 
_ eventually become the outstanding institution of the South and 
would serve as a beacon light to other Negro institutions. During 
the five years of its existence, Dillard has already had two presi- 
dents and three academic deans. It is true that these changes were 
not made by the board, but vacancies were created because of 
resignations; nevertheless, a stable educational program cannot be 
built under such frequent changes in administrative set-up. Ac- 
cording to the Negro Year Book, the combined enrollment of 
Straight College and New Orleans University was 774 college stu- 
dents and 616 high school students in 1931-32. Since these insti- 
tutions merged to form one University, enrollment declined stead- 
ily until it reached the low figure of 253. There has been a reversal 
in this downward trend in enrollment since 1938, and the changes 
introduced in the curricular program for this year are such as to 
arouse a new hope for Dillard University. We trust that in the 
next few years, Dillard will find itself and follow a vigorous policy 
of constructive expansion. Only in this way can it render proper 
homage to the great soul of John Dillard, in whose honor it was 
named “Dillard University”! 
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The Phenomenal Growth of Some of Our Colleges 


Tue first of a series of articles on the phenomenal growth of 
some of our colleges appears elsewhere in the issue under the 
title of “Tenessee A. & I. State Collge and Its President.” The 
story behind the series may be worth telling. The editor of this 
QuarTERLY was at Howard in 1926. Ten years later, he revisited 
Washington. Naturally, he thought of seeing Howard again, but 
strange as it may seem, it took him more than ‘half an hour to 
find this place after his arrival in the vicinity of its location. What 
actually happened was this: The editor did not know that in the 
ten years which had elapsed, Howard had changed beyond rec- 
ognition. During that half hour which he spent looking for the 
campus, it had actually been traversed several times, but each time 
the impression was that it was some other newly-erected institu- 
tion. When finally he asked a passerby, the latter exclaimed 
“Why, man, you are on Howard grounds!” 

Like Howard University, North Carolina College for Ne- 
groes, West Virginia State College, Virginia State College, Ken- 
tucky State College, Bennett College, Tennessee A. and I. State 
College, Florida A. and M. College, and Southern University, to 
name only a few, have changed for the better so completely in 
_ their physical appearance that persons familiar with the old insti- 
tutions would hardly recognize them now. These changes have 
inspired the QuarterLy to publish a series of articles to acquaint 
its readers with the tremendous growth made by some of our 
colleges. We hope these descriptions will impress our readers.as 
vividly as the editor’s visits to Howard and other institutions im- 
pressed him. 


Antioch College 


Ever since its founding in 1853, with the distinguished Horace 
Mann as its first President, Antioch College has made steady 
progress. Under the presidency of Dr. Arthur E. Morgan, the 
college made rapid strides. It adopted the co-operative plan of 
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alternate work and study. Under this plan, two students fill a 
single position: one working while the other studies. At the end 
of each ten-week period, the two change places. Although the 
normal length of work period is ten weeks, some jobs are five 
weeks in length; and the class schedule is so arranged that aca- 
demic work can proceed normally on either basis. Another most 


.distinctive feature of the Antioch plan is its Community Govern- 


ment based on the fundamental assumption that the College is a 
single community made up of all students and members of the 
faculty and the administration. As a result of the emphasis on 
democratic relationships between the various members of the 
College community, there are no “exclusive” organizations, no 
fraternities, and no sororities. 
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The Antioch Review 


Fottowinc the tradition of assuming leadership in progres- 
sive education, a group of faculty members of Antioch College, 
Yellow Springs, Ohio, have undertaken the responsibility of pub- 
lishing a literary quarterly “dedicated to the consolidation of 
progressive forces, and the defense and extension of democracy.” 
We warmly welcome the first issue of this publication which just 
came off the press. Among the articles already published or sched- 
uled for publication in early issues we find: “The professor as 
radical,” “Philosophy and social change,” “The decline of the 
investment banker,” “A Brahmin’s version of democracy,” “The 
intellectual origins of French fascism,” “Faulkner and the South,” 
and “Violence and social change.” Judging from the firse issue, the 
future outlook of the Review looks very promising. We wish a 
long and successful future to this bold venture undertaken in these 
troubled times when nations are devouring other nations like 
greedy vultures and when western civilization is about to be pushed 
back into the dark ages by its own devilish weight born of greed, 
hypocrisy, irreligion, and armaments! If democracy is to survive 
the trial it is facing today, only progressive, courageous, unselfish, 
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critical, and honest leadership can save the day. The Antioch Re- 
view was born out of the desire to do its part in saving democracy 
from utter disgrace. We hope, however, that other ventures of 
similar type are carried on simultaneously all over the nation in 
order to arouse our people to the seriousness of the problem we 
are facing and to the realization of the fact that mere lip-service to 
democracy cannot save our nation any longer. 


5 > A q 
Democratic Administration 


In our last issue we published the first of the series of articles 
on democratic administration in our colleges. We are happy to 
print elsewhere in this issue another article on this subject writ- 
ten by President Algo D. Henderson of Antioch College in which 
he gives us a picture of how democratic administration is work- 
ing at Antioch. Other articles on various phases of this subject 
will appear in succeeding issues. While Negro colleges do not 
seem to be in a position to adopt the Antioch co-operative plan 
of alternate work and study because of the difficulties in securing 
jobs for their students, we feel that for our own salvation the ad- 
ministration of our colleges should be democratized without de- 
lay. Owing to the rigid caste system in our present social order, 
Negro students have no other place to learn and experience what 
democratic management and control mean. It is the duty of our 
colleges to train our students in democratic leadership. If they 
neglect to carry out this sacred trust, who will? 


vy > EA 
The Liberal Arts College 


In outlining a ten-point program for “American Education 
in Defense Times” before the eleventh gathering of the Ohio In- 
ternational Day Conference held at Wilberforce on February 12, 
1941, President Kenneth I. Brown of Denison University made 
the pertinent observation that the American liberal arts college 
should give its wisest thought to interpreting the American herit- 
age of Democracy, that the campus should become a working 
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demonstration of Democracy in action, and that the necessity of 
demonstrating it as a man’s responsibility and not as a child’s toy 
makes it the duty of our liberal arts college to shoulder this. re- 
sponsibility in all seriousness. | 

: 5 A w. Fp A 

Newspic 
On Monday, October 14, 1940, the first issue of the “Newspic,” 
a news-picture magazine dealing with Negro life, was published 
by the Newspic Publishing Company of Birmingham, Alabama. 
Started as a weekly pictorial venture, the magazine appeared 
about twice a month during the first month and once a month 
thereafter. It has maintained its policy of not being flashy or sen- 
sational and has gradually improved its make-up and general 
tone. We wish this venture a long life! 


7 7 g 
O. S. U. Lifts Color Bar 


For several years, Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio, 
has followed the policy of ex.:uding colored students from its 
dormitories. Several years ago, an attractive, good-natured, and 
well-brought-up colored girl, enrolled as a senior in the home 
economics department, was refused admission to the “Practice 
House” of that department, and the Ohio Supreme Court upheld 
the right of the institution to exclude her, even tho the institu- 
tion was tax-supported and was located above the Mason-Dixon 
line. It is, therefore, very refreshing to know that at last the insti- 
tution has decided to recognize the rights of Negroes to be treated 
as citizens and has admitted four Negroes in its newly erected 
dormitories. Answering our letter, Mr. Joseph A. Park, Dean of 
Men at Ohio State University, makes the following interesting 
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Two Negro students are now living in Baker Hall, our new resi- 
dence hall for men, Harold W. Calhoun of Keystone, West Virginia, 
and Richard James of Cleveland. .. . Miss Wanda Hill of Youngstown 
and Miss Marian Clarke of Toledo are residents of Canfield Hall. So 
far as I have been able to discover, these students have been accepted by 
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their fellow residents, and they are making their contribution toward 
dormitory life. They participate in student activities in the halls and I 
think they enjoy the fellowship which exists there. We eer to con- 
tinue our present policy. 

Only recently, the University of Rochester Reta to admit 
a very gifted colored girl as a resident student on the ground 
that she would be happier in a private boarding house even tho 
the girl was a complete stranger to the city. Furthermore, this 
girl was a graduate student in music, had just won a scholarship 
from the Rosenwald Fund, and would have undoubtedly added 
to the reputation of the school. Insulted by this treatment, the 
girl decided to go elsewhere. There are many other institutions 
which treat Negroes the same way—institutions located in the 
North and presumably interested in preserving our democratic 
ideas and ideals. If, therefore, the educated Negro becomes a patho- 
logical case because of repeated insults and continued frustration 
of his legitimate ambitions, the blame lies entirely on his white 
compatriots. 

We hope that other institutions will follow the progressive 
attitude taken by Ohio State University. We want to congratulate 
the administration of O. S. U. for taking this forward step and 
for realizing that democracy can be preserved not by lip-service 
but by actions alone! Democracy today is at the cross roads. It will 
survive only if it is guided honestly and intelligently by men and 
women who believe in preserving it and who are, therefore, will- 


ing to practice what they believe, howsoever unpalatable that 
might be. 


An Experiment In Practical Democracy* 


Atco D. HENpErson, President 
Antioch College, Yellow Springs, Ohio 


One of the significant phases of the Antioch College program 
1s its Community Government. The Community Government 
represents an effort to utilize the college community as an edu- 
cational laboratory. In part, the desire is to secure greater educa- 
tional values from extraclass activities; in part, to give the stu- 
dents a practical training in democratic government, 

Community Government at Antioch comprises both students 
and faculty. Both vote, on a weighted system of voting, to elect a 
Community Council of nine members. Some of the Council mem- 
bers are faculty, some students. The Council appoints a Commu- 
nity Manager, who functions much as does a City Manager under 
the Commission form of government. This manager appoints 
committees, and generally administers the work of the govern- 
ment. 

The range of activities covered by Community Government 
is somewhat wider than is that of the usual student government. 
They include all extra-class activities—social life, music and dra- 
matics, intramural athletics, and the like; many of the community 
services, such as operation of the community store, the valet serv- 
ice, an insurance agency, a travel bureau, the safety and fire squads, 
and the regulation of automobile traffic; and the campus publica- 
tions, the concert series, and many other of the cultural activities. 
In addition, they help determine many of the regulations of the 
College and to promote good standards of behavior and levels of 
achievement. 

The interest of the College in the experiment arises out of its 
conception of its purpose. Antioch’s objective is to aid the student 


*Specially adapted by the author for Wilberforce University Quarterly 
from OF, BY, AND FOR, an Antioch College Bulletin. 
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in all phases of his personal growth: in individual and social 
effectiveness; in vocational and avocational adjustment; in an 
understanding of man’s physical and social environment; and 
in more discriminating ethical judgment and determination of 
life’s objectives. Antioch believes that the intellectual develop- 
ment of the individual is not only not hindered, but materially 
enhanced through growth in character, poise, ability to take re- 
sponsibility, and general maturity. 

Toward such an objective, the various activities described 
above offer obvious contributions. Though they affect all phases 
of personal development, they are of particular value in giving 
the individual avocational interests and the habit of participation 
in civic activities, and in providing a natural laboratory for ma- 
turing ethical outlook and for training students in individual 
and social responsibility. 

The progressive nursery and elementary schools have learned 
that a directed activities program can be a highly effective instru- 
ment of education. Many schools and colleges have also learned, 
to their sorrow, that campus activities can be largely negative 
and even vicious influences in the educational program. It is easy 
for Antioch, at a time when its activities program seems to be 
securing desirable results, to “explain” these results in terms of 
preconceived principles; nevertheless, I shall state certain funda- 
mental principles of education and of administration which seem 
to me to apply here. 


One of these principles is that personal growth comes about 
through personal activity. As the characteristics of steel are chang- 
ed in the furnace, so also is the individual tempered in his charac- 
ter and personality by actively subjecting himself to such disci- 
plines as work, study, discussion, social intercourse, and recrea- 
tion. His development will depend in part on how thoroughly 
his environment furnishes desirable disciplines reaching all as- 
pects of his being. A school or college, to the best of its ability to 
plan it, should provide this environment. It is with this end in 
view that Antioch has worked out various phases of its program— 
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the co-operative plan of work and study, the large measure of 
self-direction in studies, and the planned extraclass activities—all 
based on the assumptions of personal growth through personal 
activity. 

A second principle is that incidents and problems arising out 
of college life should be grasped as excellent types of learning 
situations. A boy can be taught a great deal about finance and 
economics while his instructor helps him grapple with his per- 
sonal financial problem. A girl must think seriously about her 
future when confronted with the necessity of choosing a co- 
operative job. The person who accepts a campus committee assign- 
ment learns much about. human nature, tolerance, and tact. 

In the area of character education, the principle looks upon 
antisocial incidents as opportunities to do an educational job 
rather than as snarls in an otherwise smooth-running system. The 
Antioch method of handling antisocial conduct probably is not 
the last word in character education; but it does seem effective in 
gaining the co-operation of the individual and in showing him 
the effect of his views and acts in relation to those of better edu- 
cated and more experienced individuals and to the pressures of 
contemporary society. This approach avoids such methods as 
tongue-lashings, probations, and penalties, which overlook the 
fisrt essential in education—securing the co-operation of the one 
to be educated. It also avoids hypocrisy in relationships between 
students and the constituted authorities and the barriers created 
by too moralistic attitudes. It permits moral and ethical concepts 
to be discussed, and standards for judgments of conduct to be 
examined. 7 : . 

Another important principle is that a college program should 
be reasonably individualized. It is the individual who is seeking 
an education; and there are welcome signs that America is now 
turning away from the mass education of the immediately past 
decades. This principle of individualization applies to all phases 
of personal development, intellectual and otherwise. If activities 
are useful educationally—and I think they are—they: should be 
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planned to reach all individuals in the group. Indeed, the most 
important ones to be reached are the naturally timid and reticent 
persons, and those who, because of previous indifferent environ- 
ment or lack of cultural advantages, are most diffident about per- 
sonal self-expression. This is in contrast with permitting the most 
highly developed extrovert to capture all the positions recognized 
as worthy of listing in the college annual. 

At first glance the activities at Antioch may seem overorgan- 
ized and overemphasized. Do Antioch students find time for 
study? In a study made of the time spent on extraclass activities 
by the outstanding campus leaders, none of them spent more 
time than similar leaders on another campus with which the 
writer was familiar. At Antioch, moreover, the bulk of the ac- 
tivities is not carried by a few, but is well dispersed over the stu- 
dent body and faculty—partly the result of the Community Par- 
ticipation plan. 

A principle inherent in what has been said is that activities 
(as an important part of the educational environment) should be 
carefully planned in order to produce desirable educational re- 
sults. Ordinarily they are permitted to grow up like weeds; and 
like weeds, may be good, bad, or indifferent. 

In addition to educational values, however, there are other 
advantages to be gained through some attention to social planning. 
The planned program permits the marshaling of group strength 
for the individual’s benefit. For instance, the new Social Plan and 

‘the intramural athletics at Antioch avoid abuses and greatly en- 
large the opportunities available to the individual. Through the 
various forms of insurance and the work of the Traffic and Safety 
Committees, the group helps to absorb individual risks. There is 
advantage in this method of handling finances—pooled strength 
in the expenditure of funds, and pooled credit to aid the individ-_ 
ual in financial need. Not the least of these benefits is the appar- 
ent success of the organized hall system in avoiding the more 

extreme abuses of group pressure frequently found in the fra- 
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ternity system, and yet preserving the substantial benefits which 
spring from intimate group life. | 

A final principle is that relationships between students and 
faculty should be close enough and democratic enough to secure 
common understanding and mutual co-operation. This under- 
standing can be reached only through frankness and directness 
(common attributes of youth), and by giving and expecting re- 
sponsibility. . ae 

Here, certain of the techniques used at Antioch seem to me 
to be important. The honor system not only rescues the faculty 
from the false position of proctors, detectives, and disciplinarians 
in the classroom, but even more important, applies to the whole 
range of social conduct and relationships and strike a note which 
seems to appeal immediately to faculty and students, both new 
and old. The presence of faculty side by side with students on the 
Community Council, and of students on faculty administrative 
committees, allows natural and regular consideration of common 
problems. Faculty who accept Community Government jobs find 
themselves provided with positions of unusual influence—natural 
teaching situations. The deflation of pomposity and artificiality 
in a professor which can take place on the gymnasium floor in 
an intramural game is sometimes terrific; and there probably is 
no place more useful, if freedom of speech is permitted, than the 
letters columns of the College paper for exposing weak spots in 
the academic structure, or for providing a blow-off valve to re- 
lieve tensions. 

In putting such educational and administrative principles 
into practice, an institution finds that many questions and prob- 
lems arise. I shall suggest some of the more important of them. 


In as democratic a group as Community Government necessi- 
tates, how can a spirit of tolerance be fostered? If the maximum 
educational value comes from permitting highly controversial 
issues to be freely discussed, how can this be done without shat- 
tering group morale? How can tempers be controlled and an 
objective viewpoint be maintained when discussion reaches the 
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emotional stage? I can only answer that the dosneslips way is 
not the easy way (how much simpler must be-the job of the presi- 
dent who can constitute himself the final. -authority!), that the 
most volatile issue may contain the best experience in making 
social adjustments, and that the educational objective must not 
be lost sight of. Also, if members of the faculty are in the thick 
of the discussion, the situation is healthier than if the division is 
between faculty and students as two distinct groups. 

In attempting to get a consensus of opinion on issues, how 
can we avoid compromised mediocrity. in policies and actions? 
It can be argued that the highest ideals are ordinarily achieved 
when they spring from inspired leadership. I believe it is equally 
true that the composite ideals of.a group may reach a plane higher 
than those of any individual. It is possible for individual contri- 
butions and for group growth to-be cumulative in effect. Certain 
‘it is that if progress can be achieved through consensus of opin- 
ion, the gain is more substantial and more enduring than if the 
progress is imposed from above. It is also certain that in any col- 
lege group there is abundance of ‘idealism mplling for organized 
expression. 

In planned social life, how can ieee! rights be preserved? 
Student opinion seems unanimous that individual. rights have 
been preserved, that individual initiative has scope in the improve- 
ments and extensions of: activities, and that much’ of the group 
effort results in providing the individual with many more oppor- 
tunities than he would otherwise have. Of particular significance 
are the safeguards at Antioch protecting the individual: from the 
extreme social pressures: of campus. politics; social cliques, and 
professional athletics. The privilege at Antioch of-moving from 
one organized hall to another, for example, is indeed freedom 
compared with the plight of the college student who has Aioinsd 
the wrong fraternity. . 


In discussions of faculty participation in campus: government 
and ‘activities, the question usually arises: Does not this method 
take a great deal of faculty time? The answer presumably i is both 
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“yes” and “no.” It does take time and patience to educate; and 
whether it is worth spending the time depends upon the results 
achieved. A tremendous amount of time is saved, however, when 
the honor system, broadly applied, functions well—time saved 
from locking doors, from guarding books and equipment, from 
faculty debates over disciplinary cases, and from general detecting, 
proctoring, and deaning. 

Questions also arise concerning the jurisdiction of a campus 
organization such as Community Government. Antioch College 
is a private, nonprofit corporation, with final authority vested in 
a Board of Trustees. Certain charter authority is granted the fac- 
ulty through a faculty committee called the Administrative Coun- 
cil. No charter provision is made for Community Government. 
In practice the Trustees meet only occasionally, and permit the 
Administrative Council to assume authority for the functioning 
of the institution. Thus the authority gained by the Community 
Government must come through delegation from the Adminis- 
trative Council or through assumed authority permitted by the 
Council. 

Where responsibility is expected of a group, it is a good ad- 
ministrative principle to grant the group authority sufficient to 
carry the responsibility. From the administrative standpoint, the 
limitation on the responsibility and authority of Community Gov- 
ernment rests at the point where there is adequate mutual confi- 
dence and respect. Presumably this boundary line should be flex- 
ible, capable of being moved forward or backward as conditions 
warrant. In practice at Antioch, occasional matters are passed on 
by both the Administrative and the Community Government 
Councils. 

The most difficult administrative problem lies in the granting 
of sufficient authority for a given purpose without tying strings 
to it. How can the administrator who is responsible to the Board 
of Trustees delegate this authority and yet be sure that the right 
result will be obtained? The answer is, “He can’t!” Either he 


should not pretend to grant it, or if ke does, he should assume 
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that the individual or group concerned will measure up to his 
confidence. At the same time, it is impossible for the superior 
officer or organization to waive entirely a responsibility which 
encompasses that of the secondary officer or organization. Neither 
can any individual or group avoid the disciplines arising from 
social pressures, which always stand ready to call one to account 
for errors of judgment. In this dilemma, confidence is again essen- 
tial. Confidence given will ordinarily be returned. 

Consideration of the principles and questions outlined above 
will, I think, indicate that students should have more than a super- 
ficial share in the formation and administration of college policy. 
Students will assume responsibilities beyond the usual peripheral 
activities if given the opportunity to do so; and after all, most 
college policies are matters of intimate and ultimate student con- 

cern. 

If faculty give thought to and participate in extraclass activi- 
ties, they can utilize them to excellent educational advantage. If 
students and faculty work closely together in the government of 
the community, they can create a highly desirable type of campus 
environment. The Community Government at Antioch is, in ef- 
fect, an experiment in practical democracy, of which some of the 
methods and activities may be applicable to situations and groups 
other than those on the college campus. 


Tennessee A. and I. State College 
and Its President 


Grorce W. Gorg, Jr., Dean 
Tennessee A. and I. State College, Nashville 


- Since it first opened its doors to admit 247 students on June 19, 
1912, Tennessee Agricultural and Industrial State College has had 
as its president William Jasper Hale. Under his leadership the 
institution has grown from comparative obscurity to a position 
of pre-eminence in higher education for Negroes. Today the col- 
lege boasts of a student body of over 1500 and a physical plant 
conservatively valued at $3,000,000. If one desires to answer the 
question “How did this come about it?” it will be necessary to 
study the character and personality of President Hale. 

Born in the mountains of East Tennessee where “to look 
out was to look up,” he worked his way upward by farming, by 
working at coke ovens, in iron factories, and on railroads. He 
served as a rural school teacher, became principal of a suburban 
school, and finally, principal of a city school in Chattanooga. 

The history of A. and I. State College definitely reflects phases 
in the life of its President. From 1912 to 1920 was a period of 
struggle for the existence of the institution against overwhelming 
political odds. President Hale found it necessary to defy a governor 
and to denounce representatives of the federal government in order 
that the institution might maintain its integrity and autonomy. 

A second stage in the development of the institution began 
about 1920 when the institution launched on a program of transi- 
tion from a two-year normal school to a four-year teachers college. 
Because of the confidence which President Hale had inspired, the 
General Education Board of New York City and the Rosenwald 
Fund of Chicago made liberal grants for the expansion of the 
physical plant of the college. The Tennessee General Assembly 
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expressed confidence in his leadership by increasing the appro- 
priations, both for physical equipment and for maintenance. Dur- 
ing the period from 1920 to 1928 four major structures were erected 
on the campus. A federal survey which was published in 1928 had 
the following to say concerning the institution: 


The contribution of the Agricultural and Industrial State Normal has 
been of outstanding value in the preparation of teachers for the service 
of the State. Although the College has trained a large number of young 
men and women for business and the home, it has primarily justified 
its existence by constantly emphasizing the importance of its function 
as a teacher training institution. The expenditures already made by 
the State have been fully warranted and the institution is more de- 
serving than ever of the fullest support. 


The third period was one of expansion and accreditation. In ~ 


recognition for the outstanding contribution which the institution 
‘made to education, President Hale was awarded the Harmon 
Foundation Gold Award on February 18, 1930. Dean William 
Russell of Teachers College, Columbia University, made the pres- 
entation on behalf of the Foundation with these words: “The 
story of this boy who fought hatred, adversity, and the prejudice 
of his race is the story of Moses, the story of Lincoln, of Franklin, 
and the noble characters of history.” Commenting on the occasion 
editorially, The Broadcaster, official journal of the Tennessee State 
Association of Teachers in Colored Schools, March, 1930, said: 


Greater than the occasion and the grandeur of the assemblage was the 
man who was being honored. In defeat or in triumph he remains 
poised, determined and unflinching. Though he may walk with kings, 
he keeps the common touch. The country school teacher of Retro re- 
mains modest despite the academic roles of a college presidency, the 
gavel of the teachers of the nation, the presidency of college presidents, 
the acclaim of the world’s largest university, the applause of the N.E.A., 
or the award of the Harmon Foundation. He towers because he lifts 
as he climbs. His successes are reflected in the group. When he wins, 
everybody wins; the effects of the victory become universal. He can 
champion a cause because he has no axe to grind, does not need to sell 
out, dares to stick to principle regardless as to his personal fate. 
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Other recognitions followed in rapid succession. The insti- 
tution was placed on the class “A” list of colleges by the American 
Medical Association and admitted into full membership by the 
American Association of Teachers Colleges. 


The fourth period began with the dedication of six new build- 
ings on April 19, 1935. Representatives from leading American 
‘institutions paid tribute to the institution’s physical and academic 
program. The general theme throughout the exercises bespoke the 
courage and fortitude of President Hale in preparing for a greater 
and bigger A. and I. College. The very construction of these new 
buildings made it evident that Tennesseans were becoming aware 
of their obligations to provide training for one-half million citi- 
zens of color. 


The present period began with the celebration of the twenty- 
five years of service of President Hale followed by the Silver Jubilee 
of the institution which brought to the campus many outstanding 
personages from throughout the nation. President Hale became 
the recipient of many significant honors. He was awarded the 
LL.D. degree by Wilberforce University in 1936 and by Howard 
University in 1939. In December, 1938, he made an epic-making 
address as a speaker on the “Wings Over Jordan” program, using 
as his subject “Inter-Racial Cooperation.” His sentiments were 
acclaimed as another milestone in the struggle towards better 
racial relations in America. 


By many competent observers, A. and I. State College today is 
regarded as the best expression of inter-racial goodwill in America. 
Through this institution President Hale has demonstrated that it 
is possible to build in the South an institution for the higher edu- 
cation of Negroes supported by southern whites, which can teach 
Negroes both manhood and industry. His philosophy of educa- 
tion is amply summed up in the motto of the College: “Think, 
Work, Serve.” 

(Eprrortat Nore: This article will be incomplete without drawing the 


attention of our readers to the fact that Dean George W. Gore, Jr. has played 
an important role in the academic development of this institution. Dean 
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Gore has been a member of the faculty of A. and I. State College since 
1923. He became the Dean of Instruction in 1927. He holds the Bachelor's 
degree from DePauw University, the Master's degree from Harvard Uni- 
versity, and the Doctor’s degree from Columbia University. For seventeen 
years he has served as executive secretary for the Tennessee Negro Education 
Association. He is an active member of the National Association of Collegi- 
ate Deans and Registrars and served as its president in 1937-38.) 


The Future of the Negro 
State University 


W. E. Burcuarpt Du Bors, Professor of Sociology 
Atlanta University, Atlanta, Georgia 


~ It is significant that the institution 
whose seventy-fifth anniversary we 
are celebrating today arose out of 
this chain of circumstances. It was 
among the black soldiers of Mis- 
souri fighting the last battle of the 
West which spelled the final crip- 
pling of the Confederacy that the 
idea arose of systematic education 
of their fellows in their home state. 
Nor was there anything unusual or 
merely local in this thought and 
movement. The public school sys- 
tem of the whole South is the gift of 
black folk. An element in the white 
South had struggled for a public 
school system and had sought to fol- 
low New England and the West in 
this direction long before the Civil 
War, but it is a needless exaggera- 
tion to say that there was in the con- 
fines of the former slave states, south 
of Mason and Dixon’s line, any real 
state public school system until the 
black votes of Reconstruction fur- 
nished one. Even in the Middlewest, 
Ohio, Illinois, Indiana, and Mis- 
souri, the public school svstem did 
not usually include or envisage Ne- 
groes, and it was only when Mis- 


*Founders’ Day address delivered at 
Lincoln University of Missouri on January 
12, 1941. The introductory part of the ad- 
dress dealing with the history of the in- 
stitution is omitted here for lack of space. 
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souri colored troops saw with their 
own eyes what Negroes were doing 
for public education in Louisiana 
and Texas that they sent back the 
idea to their own state. 

The new democratic state which 
thus arose north and south after the 
Civil War was hampered and cur- 
tailed in its power. Especially its ef- 
fort to regulate industry and control 
wages failed ignominiously; but the 
consequent demand for light and 
more light, for wider and deeper 
understanding of human processes 
showed itself in a new attitude to- 
ward popular education and consen- 
quently toward Negro education. 


The State and Higher Training 


I was brought up in a day and 
state where education beyond the 
grammar school, beyond elementary 
reading, writing, and arithmetic, 
was considered to be a private mat- 
ter. If a child was to be educated in 
the high school and college and for 
the professions, this was a matter to 
which the private individual and 
private fortunes should attend. This 
was the New England counterpart 
of the English idea of education 
which lasted there down almost to 
our day. 

They grew up consequently in 
New England endowed high schools 
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and private colleges which have be- 
come the best known in the nation 
and. which long prided themselves 
on giving training not simply to the 
rich and well-to-do but even to tal- 
ented children of all classes and 
races. I can remember that the first 
catalogue of Harvard University 
which I ever saw had in it a state- 
ment that the “experience of the 
university warrants the sentence that 
no student of ability need leave the 
institution because of lack of funds.” 
This situation gradually changed. 
The demand for high school and 
college training on the part of the 
mass of youth in the United States 
rapidly outran the facilities which 
private institutions supported by 
private endowments could furnish, 
and there arose the public town and 
city high school and the state uni- 
versity. The voting masses of Amer- 
icans demanded vastly expanded op- 
portunities for learning. These fa- 
cilities have grown so rapidly and 
expanded so enormously in work 
and attendance that it is manifest 
that by the twenty-first century the 
problem of higher education is go- 
ing to be primarily a problem of the 
State. 

This fills some folks with satisfac- 
tion and others with dismay, be- 
cause it puts into the hands of the 
state the necessity of facing and fac- 
ing squarely certain social situations 
and problems which the state as it is 
now constituted has not shown it- 
self capable of handling. Not only 
is there the older problems of relig- 
ion and social status but what are to- 
day the much more pressing prob- 
lems of class distinction based on in- 


come and of racial distinctions based 
on physical differences and appear- 
ances and on historical associations 
supported by prejudice and folklore. 


Education and Taxation 


The new state system of educa- 
tion, therefore, is faced first of all 
with this question of income, this 
question which the democratic ex- 
periments following the Civil War 
attempted to meet and failed. It is 
all well enough to talk about equal- 
ity of human beings and their lib- 
erty to act; the real fact of the mat- 
ter, as we have known for genera- 
tions and as we are beginning to ad- 
mit today, is that a man who does 
not have enough to eat or the cloth- 
ing and shelter necessary for health, 
and who is uncertain as to how long 
his present meagre income is going 
to last, is not free, and cannot be 


’ called the equal of the man with suf- 


ficient and assured income and se- 
curity of status. The comfortable so- 
lution of this economic problem 
which regards this situation as large- 
ly inevitable and which looks upon 
poverty as the permanent accompan- 
iment of civilization is not only be- 
ing questioned today, but is the real 
burning problem which lay at the 
basis of the last World War and is 
the cause of this present World War 
and of other revolutions to come. 
The solution of attitudes toward 
this economic problem is in the long 
run in the hands of our educational 
system, and it goes without saying 
that the present educational system 
is not designed to meet it. It is a sys- 
tem largely determined by that very 
economic inequality which it seeks 
to solve; and the power to adminis- 
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ter the system lies all to largely in 
hands interested in privilege rather 
than in justice and in class advan- 
tage rather than in democratic con- 
trol. 

If this were all, the ‘irobledih of 
state education would be a most dif- 
ficult one. But, in addition to this; 
we have here in the United States 
problems of race and culture concen- 
trated in our vast cities, concentrated 
in the rural districts of the Southern 
South and forming a considerable 
and difficult problem in border reg- 
ions like this. This ‘set of problems 
includes minorities of various types, 
vestiges of religious controversies 
stemming from other days, remain- 
ders of extreme economic inequali- 


ties as represented by various migra- 


tory’ groups, differences due to 
physique and appearance and, above 
all, differences due to cultural. his- 
tory. Indeed, the whole civilized 
world today is a mass of race contro- 
versies and contacts bound up with 
all mankind. 


Staite Education and Race 


Among these you and I especially 
are victims of those so-called racial 
problems which range themselves 
about the history of slavery in this 
country, and which have left us, 
some twelve or more millions of peo- 
ple more or less of African descent, 
of varying cultures and different de- 
grees of education, who stand out, 
not simply because of visible differ- 
ences in appearance, but because of 
historical differences due to their 
cultural and economic inheritance. 
They are, for instance; in large ma- 
jority, poor people’ with small in- 
come. They are ignorant people hav- 


ing been until quite recently de- 
prived of education; and they are 
associated in the public’ mind, 
through the reiteration of the print- 
ed word and the pictured fact, with 
inferiority and lack of ability. The 
problem of the education of these 
persons must be’ faced by state sys- 
tems of training, and this problem is 
being faced with every conceivable 
difference of attitude varying from 
open and careless neglect to desper- 
ate and often misguided efforts at 
solution. 


Ina state like this the usual atti- 
tude long has been to resent tie fact 
that such a problem must compli- 
cate the policies of the state system 
of education. It could of course eas- 
ily be argued that the simpler the 
problems of education are, the eas- 
ier it would be to solve them; that 
if a state school system had to deal 
with persons of about the same in- 
come status, the same cultural back- 
ground and comparatively few phys- 
ical differences, the resultant prob- 
lem of education would be easy. Per- 
haps so, but certainly it would not 
be a problem of education suited to 
this nation or this world. This is a 
world where the physical, mental, 
and. cultural differences between 
human beings are vast; where the 
absolute segregation of human be- 
ings is increasingly impossible and 
undesirable; where the annihilation 
of space, the economic interdepend- 
ence of peoples, and the necessary 
political cooperation are such that 
no problem of education in any 
country can long hope to escape the 
resultant questions of facts of hu- 


man contact. It has indeed been 
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thought in theory at least that one 
of the great advantages of the United 
States lay in the very combination 
and contacts of people which our 


polyglot citizenship and political or- 


ganization involved. But even those 
who advocated this theory were apt 
to shy a bit here and there at the 
Irish and the Germans, at Italians 
and Mexicans, at the Jews and the 
Slovaks, at Asiatics of all sorts, and, 
of course, at Negroes. 


Segregated Institutions 


* So admitting today that the state 
system of education has got to re- 
gard the different elements in the 
state as an inescapable part of its 
problem, we come to the second sit- 
uation: namely, that as an heritage 
from slavery and the Civil War we 
are required by state law to carry on 
separate institutions for persons of 


Negro descent. There is no doubt - 


that this is unfortunate and even 
idiotic. It is needleessly costly and 
it is a direct contravention to that 
democratic equality toward which 
all education in the end must strive. 
And yet so far as these laws reflect 
a real state of mind; so far as they 
simply put into words deeper than 
feelings, will, and determination on 
the part of the dominant group that 
co-education of the races is a thing 
more to be feared than the failure of 
democracy or even of life itself; so 
far as this remains true or even seems 
true such a situation has got to be 
faced. 

There is, of course, in everyone’s 
mind the conviction that such in- 
herited prejudice, largely the result 
of unconscious and subconscious psy- 
chological reactions, is not and can- 


not be permanent. But it is a diff- 
cult matter to say just when and 
where the end of such prejudice can 
be looked for or assumed. One 
would think that, in a state like 
Missouri where Negroes form but 
one-sixth of the population and 
where the actual illiteracy of whites 
and blacks is not great, time and a 
reasonable amount of tolerance 
would make the waste and duplica- 
tion of work necessary in two state 
universities uncalled for; and that a 
little patient waiting and thoughtful 
pressure might even in our day have 
opened the doors of the University 
of Missouri to colored students. 

In the meantime, however, there 
were certain losses which could hard- 
ly be faced. The admission of a few 
colored students to the University of 
Missouri would not alter the mental 
complexion of the teachers and pro- 
fessors in that institution. They 
would know as little about the cul- 
tural history and group difficulties 
of Negro students after as before. 
Even in large national institutions 
like the University of Chicago, the 
University of Illinois, the University 
of Indiana, Yale, Harvard, and Co- 
lumbia, colored students have under- 
gone enormous disadvantages and 
unconsicous as well as deliberate 
discrimination because their white 
teachers were systematically igno- 
rant of the place of the Negro in 
human culture. Whole sections of 


* human history have been slurred 


over or misinterpreted; science has 
been systematically distorted to 
prove a prejudice; and above all most 
of these teachers have refused to vis- 
ualize the possibility of a Negro be- 
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coming a full self-respecting Ameri- 
can citizen. 


Negroes in White Colleges 

Last year, in the University of 
Pennsylvania, a Negro student of 
fine physique, excellent family, and 
unusual ability elected a course un- 
der a well-known professor in the so- 
cial sciences. The professor called 
him in and said to him, “Blank, I 
have heard of your work and I know 
that you are a good student but I 
want to tell you frankly and openly 
that I have such prejudice against 
Negroes that I could not treat you 
fairly in my classes. If under those 
circumstances you want to take this 
course, all right.” The student quiet- 
ly withdrew. This man and this case 
were exceptional, but there are doz- 
ens of white teachers in white uni- 
versities who only differ from this 
one in being less frank. 

Whether then it was inevitable or 
not, Missouri has embarked upon the 
road of establishing a Negro uni- 
versity and of making that institu- 
tion a center of learning and scien- 
tific advance deserving to be classed 
as the equal of other universities in 
this land. That, of course, is a difh- 
cult job. First of all, any time that a 
state is compelled by higher law or 
by lower prejudice to embark upon 
a program for which it has no real 
liking, the work will be done, at first 
certainly, in a cheap and slipshod 
way. The separate institution will be 
by all standards a poor institution: 
poor in physical equipment, poor in 
cultural advantages, tempted to imi- 
tate where it cannot be real, and to 
boast of what it has not. 


Ideals for Negro Colleges - 


Any Negro institution will have 
natural difficulty in calling to its 
service persons thoroughly trained 
for the kind of work which they 
will have to do. Just because a man 
is black does not make him a scholar 
nor a teacher.. Having been called to 
teach, such persons will usually be 
paid at a rate with which no white 
man would or ought to be satisfied. 
They will be given less security of 
tenure, fewer surroundings of the 
larger life, and less of honor and 
spiritual satisfaction. Such a situa- 
tion will call for unusual sacrifice 
and devotion on the part of teachers 
and rare loyalty on the part of stu- 
dents; no one of these things neces- 
sarily comes for’ the asking or the 
need. They must be built up by un- 
usual strains and stresses and by loy- 
alties which may in themselves be- 
come dangerous. é 

Inevitably among a poor and in- 
experienced people, the temptation 
will come and recur to make an in- 
stitution like this, a means of earn- 
ing a living or of adding to income 
rather than an institution of learn- 


_ing. The Negroes of Missouri will 


be tempted in the future, as in the 
past, to sell their votes not for the 
establishment of a state university 


‘but for small offices and temporary 


preferment, for the paying of. per- 
sonal debts and squaring of personal 
dislikes and enmities, rather than 
for the larger and more intangible 
object of building here a center of 
thought and speculation, of scientific 
research, and of literature and art. 
Every state university in this nation 


has gone through this period of petty 
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politics and some are still passing 
through it. It is only by the hardest 
effort and the deépest sacrifice and 
devotion to the greater life that a 
group and a state can rise to the high 
conception of what a university can 
do and what it may be, and what 
place it should occupy in a democ- 
racy. 

There is always the problem of 
what an institution like this should 
aim at. Should Lincoln University 
try to become another University. of 
Missouri? After all, among the great 
universities of America, the Univer- 
sity of Missouri would hardly be 
placed among the first. It can be 
considered a sort of average of those 
plodding miscellaneous centers of 
crowds, dispensing an education 
with varying degrees of efficiency. 
Lincoln University has before it cer- 


tain obvious. differences of method . 


and aim: it can and should be small- 
er and more compact; it can be more 
certain of its object and more defi- 
nite and thorough in its methods. 
There are certain lines of work in 
which it can stand out, not simply in 
Missouri, but in the United States as 
a focus of research and as a place of 
culture and civilization for a new 
and evolving world. You have an ex- 


traordinary opportunity, not so much - 


for social imitation and social. con- 
flict, but rather for social invention, 
for planning and carrying through 
methods by which, without hatred, 
agitation, or upheaval, you can show 
how a minority can .not simply re- 
peat the accomplishments of a ma- 
jority, but can show the majority the 
way of life. In doing this, you but re- 
iterate an age-old custom that -not 


from the overwhelming, rich, and 
powerful groups which from time to 
time rule the world have come sal- 
vation and culture, but from the 
still small voice of the oppressed and 
the determined who knew more 
than to die and plan more than 
mere survival, 

But for this, Lincoln will need 
freedom and funds. It will need to be 
administered by men of large vision 
who think of this school not as a 
temporary make-shift or as a place 
where their relatives get positions or 
their firms sell goods, but rather as 
a center where the cultural outlook 
of this country is to be changed and 
uplifted and helped in the recon- 
struction of the world. 


The New Lincoln 

Lincoln University has already 
come a long road in this direction. I 
can remember that forty-seven years 
ago I received a letter from what 
was then Lincoln Institute, asking 
me to be a member of its faculty and 
promising me a salary considerably 
larger than that for which I had 
promised to work at Wilberforce. I 
refused the invitation almost with- 
out second thought, because the Lin- 
coln Institute of that day had an un- 
savory reputation. It was a center of 
graft, of low: ideals, of inefficient 
work, It was well-known’ that no 
president could stay here who was 
not a politician of resource, and 
teachers held their positions only by 
careful negotiation with the trustees 
and the political: bosses of the state. 
From that time, Lincoln Institute, 
now Lincoln University, has come a 
long way, but it has a long way still 
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to go. It has not altogether been 
freed of its purely political rela- 
tions, but that is true of many other 
state institutions of higher learning 
throughout the United States, white 
and black. But there has been a 
change, and after seventy-five years 
of most difficult effort and self-sacri- 
ficing strife one begins to see the 
chance of establishing a real univer- 
sity here; a Negro university not in 
the sense that it is teaching Negro 
science or merely Negro history or 
Negro mathematics, but in the larger 
and broader sense that here science 
and education are being so followed 
that the place of the Negro in the 
world and his relation to the body 
of his fellow human beings is being 
made clear; and a fertile starting 
point prepared for a democracy of 
human culture which will make 
peace in the world not only possible 
but profitable for all men. 

This university and its dark fel- 
lows in the land are not simply 
American; they are inter-national 
and part of a new world pattern of 
which Negroes are thinking. For, 
“What do Negroes themselves think 
of these their problems and the atti- 
tude of the world toward them?” 
First and most significant: They are 
thinking. There is as yet no great 
single centralizing of thought or 
unification of opinion, but there are 
centers which are growing larger 
and touching edges. The most signif- 
icant centers of this new thinking 
are, perhaps naturally, outside Africa 
and in America: in the United States 
and in the West Indies; this is fol- 
lowed by South Africa and West 
Africa and then, more vaguely, by 


= 


South America, with faint begin- 
nings in East Central Africa, Ni- 


geria, and the Sudan. 


The Pan-African movement when 
it comes will not, however, be mere- 
ly a narrow racial propaganda. Al- 
ready the more far-seeing Negroes 
sense the coming Unities: a unity of 
the working classes everywhere, a 
unity of the colored races, a new 
unity of thinking men, The econom- 
ic solution of the Negro problem in 
Africa and America has turned the 
thoughts of Negroes toward a reali- 
zation of the fact that the modern 
white. laborer of Europe and Amer- 
ica has the key to serfdom of black 
folk in his support of militarism and 
colonial expansion. He is beginning 
to say to these workingmen that so 
long as black laborers are slaves 
white laborers cannot be free. Al- 
ready there are signs in South Africa 
and the United States of the begin- 
ning of understanding between the 
two classes. 

In a conscious sense of unity 
among colored races there is today 
only a growing interest. There is 
slowly arising not only a curiously 
strong brotherhood of Negro blood 
throughout the world, but the com- 
mon cause of the darker races 
against the intolerable assumptions 
and insults of Europeans has already 
found expression. Most men in this 
world are colored. A belief in hu- 
manity means a belief in colored 
men. The future world will, in all 
reasonable probability, be what col- 
ored men make it. In order for this 
colored world to come into its herit- 
age, must the earth be continuously 


drenched in the blood of fighting, 
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snarling human beasts? Or will Rea- 
son and Good-Will prevail? That the 
- latter may be true, the character of 
the Negro race is the best and great- 
est hope; for in its normal condi- 


5 A 


Gf 


tion it is at once the strongest and 
gentlest of the races of men, but that 
character can only be raised above 
emotion to planned reason by insti- 
tutions such as this may become. 


oh 


Travelog | 


Virctnia L. Summons, Associate Professor of French 
Wilberforce University, Wilberforce, Ohio 


Foro Romano 


Foro Romano, 
Replica of marble white, 
That I hold in my hand, 
Replete with memories 
Of many an historic day, 
Of fires by night 

On the Appian Way— 


What do the echoes 


Say to you now 

Of past meetings, 
Games, trades, 
Under your brow, 
On the Palatine 

And Capitoline hills? 


Of a future that will surpass 
What was once 
The Glory of Rome? 


A Selected Annotated List of : 
Books on the Negro 


(Published from December, 1940, through February, 1941) 


Compiled by 


Mot. E. Duntap, Librarian 
Wilberforce University, Wilberforce, Ohio 


(Books are listed in alphabetical order of authors within each group.) 


I. SoctoLocy AND Economics 


Sex and Race; Negro-Caucasian Mix- 
ing in all Ages and all Lands; 
Volume 1, The Old World. By 
Joe Augustus Rogers. New York: 
J. A. Rogers Publications, 1940. 
$3.00. 
“An irresistible blend of enjoy- 
ment and enlightenment, of pro- 
vocativeness and brilliant writing, 
of curious facts and humorous in- 
sight. It is a ‘saga of miscegena- 
tion’ throughout the ages, rich in 
its historical background, and 
fully documented.” 

—James W. Ivy in The Crisis, 

February, 1941 

Negro Masonry in the United States. 
By Harold V. B. Voorhis. New 
York: H. Emmerson, 1940. 
This little book tells the history of 
those Negroes who were admitted 
into State Grand Lodges of white 
free masons prior to 1870, as well 
as that of the later Freemasons, 
who trace their origin back to 
Prince Hall, the first Negro to be 


made a Freemason in this country. 


New Haven Negroes; A Social His- 
tory. By Robert Austin Warner. 
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New Haven, Connecticut: Yale 
University Press, 1940. $3.50. 
(Yale University Institute of Hu- 
man Relations Publications.) 


A record of “the events leading up 
to the Jubilee [1863] in the city 
of New Haven, its consequences, 
and the long struggle since that 
time. It presents a history of the 
rise of the Negro group in New 
Haven. . . . It is both a fragment 
of American history and a speci- 
men study of the interplay of local 
and national influences.” 
—Introduction 


Story of the Negro: The Rise of the 


Race from Slavery. 2 Volumes. By 
Booker Taliaferro Washington. 
New York: Peter Smith, 1940. 
$5.00. 

Reprint of the 1909 edition. Vol- 
ume one: The Negro in Africa; 
The Negro as a Slave. Volume 
two: The Negro as a Freeman. 


II. Epucation 


Factors Affecting Intelligence Test 


Performance of Whites and Ne- 
groes in the Rural South. By Myr- 
tle Bruce. New York: Columbia 
University, Archives of Psychol- 
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ogy, 1940. $1.50. (Archives of. 


Psychology, Number 252.) 


Origin and Distribution of the Grad- 
uates. of the Negro Colleges of 
Georgia. By John William Mor- 
gan. Milledgeville, Georgia: The 
Author, Georgia State College for 
Women, 1940. $1.00. 


Proceedings of the Eleventh Educa- 
tional Conference, 1940. By Prair- 
ie View State Normal and Indus- 
trial College. Prairie View, Tex- 
as: The College, 1940. Gratis. 
(Bulletin, Volume 32, Number 
I.) 

Tht topic at this conference was 
“Crime and Delinquency of Tex- 
_ as Negro Youth Growing Out of 
the Present Economic and Social 
Changes.” The Proceedings are 
edited by Henry Allen Bullock. 


III. Art, Drama, Music, PorEtry 


Moment Musical. By Edgar R. 
Clark. Fort Valley, Georgia: De- 
partment of Music, Fort Valley 
State College. 1940. 


Information on Negro music. 


Singers in the Dawn; A Brief An- 
thology of American Negro Po- 
etry. Fifth Edition. Compiled by 
Robert Burns Eleazer. Atlanta, 
Georgia: 1939 Conference on Ed- 
ucation and Race Relations. 1940. 
Paper, $ .10. 


The Negro in Art. By Alain Locke. 
Washington: Associates in Negro 
Folk Education, 1940. $4.00. 


Dr. Locke divides his most recent 
book on art into three parts: The 
Negro as Artist, The Negro in 


Art, The Ancestral Arts. Of the : 
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-, 390 illustrations, many are in col- 


or. 


Gladiola Garden: Poems of Out- 


doors and Indoors for Second 
Grade Readers. By Effie Lee New- 
some. Washington: The Associ- 
ated Publishers, 1940. $1.50. 


With beautiful illustrations by 
Lois Mailon Jones, this volume of 
‘poems for children has a classified 
arrangement with the following 
divisions: Birds, Christmas, At 
the Creek, The Flowers, Insects 
and Spiders, Lights, Puppets and 
Cookies, The Skies, Snow, Rain 
and Wind, Squirrel Folk and Oth- 
ers, Trees, Vegetables and Fruit, 
We, The Children. Mrs. Newsome 
lives at Wilberforce, Ohio. 


Cabin in the Sky. By Lynn Root. 


1940. (Manuscript.) 

Until recently appearing at the 
Martin Beck Theatre in New 
York, and starring Ethel Waters, 
this musical comedy, with a Negro 
theme, has received many favor- 
able criticisms. It is scheduled to 
go on tour in March. 


IV. History anp BioGRaPHy 


Let My People Go. By Henrietta 


Buckmaster. New York: Harper 
and Brothers, 1941. $3.50. 


The story of the rise of the Aboli- 
tionist’ movement out of which 
the Underground Railroad sprung. 


Slavery Times In Kentucky. By J.. 


Winston Coleman, Jr. Chapel Hill, 
North Carolina: The University 
of North Carolina Press, 1940. 
$3.00. 


——— 
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“From documents, newspaper 
_ files, and the oral testimony of 
white citizens and ex-slaves, Cole- 
man has woven together one of 
the most authentic and valuable 
accounts of slavery to appear in 
this generation. He has selected 
the dark as well as the bright as- 
pects of Kentucky bondage and 
described them objectively at a 
time when many historians are rel- 
egating the distasteful truths of 
slavery to oblivion.” 

—wW. M. Brewster in The Journal of 

Negro History, January, 1941 


Life and Times of Frederick Doug- 
lass from 1817-1882. Written by 
himself. Washington: Douglass 
Literary and Cultural League, 
1940. A needed reissue of a classic 


autobiography. 


A Nickel and a Prayer, By Jane Ed- 
na Hunter. Cleveland, Ohio: The 
Elli Kani Publishing Company, 
1940. $2.00. 


In the Preface, Miss Hunter 
writes: “I have told the simple 
story of one who felt herself called 
upon to undertake and perform 
an apparently neglected, but great- 
ly needed task. There have been 
many inquiries as to the origin of 
the Phillis Wheatley Association, 
how it was started, its work, its 
growth, and its future. In these 
pages an attempt is made to an- 
swer these queries.” 


A Colored Woman in a White 


World. By Mary Church Terrell. 
Washington: Ransdell, Incorpo- 
rated, 1940. $2.50. 


“T have recorded what I have been 


S* 


able to accomplish in spite of the 
obstacles which I have had to sur- 
mount. I have done this . . . be- 
cause both a sense of justice and a 
regard for the truth prompt me 
to show what a colored woman can 
achieve in spite of the difficulties 
by which race prejudice blocks her 
path if she fits herself to do a cer- 
tain thing, works with all her 
might and main to do it and is 
given a chance.” 

—Introduction 


“Brown Bomber,” The Story of Joe 


Louts. By John G. Van Deusen. 
Philadelphia: Dorance Company, 
1940. $1.75. 

Dr. Van Deusen, author of The 
Black Man in White America, and 
professor of American history at 
Hobart and William Smith Col- 
leges, has written a sympathetic 
and factual biography of the pres- 
ent heavy weight champion of the 
world. 


Up From Slavery. By Booker Talia- 


ferro Washington. New York: 
Pocketbooks, 1940. $ .25. : 
A cheap edition of an ever popu- 


lar autobiography. 


V. Fiction 


Sapphira and the Slave Girl. By 


Willa Cather. New York, Alfred 
A. Knopf, Incorporated, 1940. 
$2.50. 
Willa Cather, breaking a long si- 
lence, pivots “this novel of her 
native Virginia on the jealousy of 
Sapphira for the mulatto slave girl 
whom she suspects of being her 
husband’s mistress.” 

—Alain Locke in Opportunity, 

January, 1941 
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Light Over Ruby Street. By Edward 
‘Harris Heth. New York: Smith 
and Durrell, 1940. $2.00. 
The story of a Negro slum area. 


The Dark Gods. By Sarah Gertrude 
Millin. New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1941. $2.50. 
Miscegenation of South African 
natives and Europeans is the sub- 
ject of this novel. “In exposing the 
general framework of the Nazi 
program for South African pene- 
tration it likewise affords a blue- 
print of ‘peaceful conquest’ in 
countries where racial divisions af- 
ford exceptional advantages to 
plotters intent on undermining na- 
tional unity and producing an in- 
ternal breakdown.” 

—Drake de Kay in New York Times 
Book Review, March 2, 1941 


VI. MiscELLANEOUS 


A Classified Catalogue of the Negro 
Collection in the Collis P. Hunt- 
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ington Library of Hampton Insti- 
tute. Compiled by Mentor A. 
Howe and Roscoe E. Lewis. 
Hampton, Virginia: Hampton In- 
stitute, 1940. $1.50. Paper bound. 
A catalog of the larger portion of 
the George Foster Peabody Collec- 
tion which comprises some 6000 
titles. The entries are arranged un- 
der two main divisions: The Ne- 


gro in Africa and The Negro in 


the United States. The material is 
further classified under sub-divi- 


sions within these two classes. 


A List of Subject Headings for Books 


by and About the Negro. By 
Frances L. Yocum. New York: 
The H. W. Wilson Company, 
1940. $1.00. 


This basic list for the use of cata- 
logers of books by and about the 
Negro was compiled by the assist- 
ant librarian of Fisk University. 


Forthcoming Articles 


Reapers Apvisory SERVICE AND THE 


SCHOOL AmRaARy 25, (279/72. Ba. Mrs. Carita M. Lancaster 
KENTUCKY STATE COLLEGE AND Its Present .... Mr. H. S. Smith 
MarriAGE CusToMs IN AFRICA ........ Mrs. Charlotte C. Wright 


Dynamic Poss!BiLities IN CIRCULAR 
REORGANIZATION -.°....>.. 6... Dean William H. Martin 


Facutty, ADMINISTRATORS, AND STUDENTS 
SHOULD CoopERATE IN UNIVERSITY 


by oo Wile a ar ie ae eRe goed epee Dr. Franz Boas 
Utor1a—BroOTHERHOOD OF THE AGES ..... Mr. Francis A. Thomas 
SoME OBsERVATIONS ON SouTH Arrica .... Professor A. ]. White 


WHAT SOME OF OUR READERS SAY 


One encouraging effort in recent days, the Wilberforce University 
Quarterly, I hail with new hope. (W. E. B. Du Bois, Editor of Phylon, 
Atlanta, Georgia.) 


* * * 


I have read the last two issues of the Wilberforce University Quar- 
terly with much interest. Allow me to congratulate you upon the most 
excellent work you are doing on it. I sincerely trust that the Quarterly 
will enjoy longevity and continue to maintain the present high stand- 
ard. (W. J. Hale, President, Tennessee A. & I. State College.) 


* * * 


I am especially pleased with the striking appearance of the maga- 
zine, and judging from the character and quality of the articles which 
have been carried for the last year, the Quarterly bids fair to fill a basic 
need in higher education among Negroes. I believe that we are far 
on the way of achieving real purposes of education when a magazine 
of this kind can direct a self-examination of collegiate education and 
the writers can speak with frankness and with truth. (Harry W. Greene, 
Professor of Education, West Virginia State College.) 


* * * 


I have read the Quarterly with pleasant surprise. Its makeup, for- 
mat, and pointed content indicate that a genuine new periodical is 
developing before our eyes. (John Lovell, Jr., Professor, Howard Uni- 
versity.) 


* * * 


Both President Dogan and I are highly pleased with the way in 
which you and your staff have begun the magazine, and trust that it 
will continue to develop as a type of cultural influence which is an 
appropriate contribution of a center of study and learning. (V. E. 
Daniel, Dean, Wiley College.) 


